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Antilles is the adventure of the new. 


NANA VASCONCELOS: Bush Dance. Solo album by Brazil’s n 


DAVID MANN: Games. Debut album by rising young American alto saxophone player 
CD: ANCD 8702 CASSETTE: ANC 8702 • ALBUM: AN 8702 

SAMUEL ZYMAN: Bashe. Modem compositional work featuring the Prometheus Trie 
CD: ANCD 8703 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8703 • ALBUM: AN 8703 
JEFF BEAL: Liberation. First album by voung jazz trumpet player based in San Francisco. 

CD: ANCD 8704 CASSETTE: ANC 8704 • ALBUM: AN 8704 

JIM PEPPER: Cornin' & Goin’. American Indian whose work successfully updates his people’s traditonal mus 
CD: ANCD 8706 • CASSETTE: ANC 8706 • ALBUM: AN 8706 

PHILIP GLASS: Koyaanisgatsi. One of the world’s finest modem composers with his celebrated soundtrack t 
CD: ANCD 8707 

STARTLED INSECTS: Curse of the Pheromones. Series of strident instrumentals composed 
CD: ANCD 8708 ALBUM: AN 8708 

TREVOR JONES/COURTNEY PINE: Angel Heart. The soundtrack to Alan Parker’s movie. Mu: 

CD: ANCD 8709 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8709 • ALBUM: AN 8709 

DANIEL PONCE: Arawe. Afro-Cuban magic by one of New York’s finest percussionists. M 
CD: ANCD 8710 • CASSETTE: ANC 8710 • ALBUM: AN 8710 
THE LODGE: Smell Of A Friend. Antilles contribut 


- York’s Juilliard School Of Music. 


saxophone parts played by Courtney Pine. 


to the edek n’ roll debate. Features Peter Blegvad and John Gr« 


ii several avant-garde rock 


/ 


Pine, Philip Bent, Ray Carless, Cleveland Watkiss. 

CD: ANCD 8712 • CASSETTE: ANC 8712 ■ ALBUM: AN 8712 
BILL LEE: She’s Gotta Have It. BiU Lee s jazz score wri 
ALBUM: AN 8713 

LOUNGE LIZARDS: No Pain For Cakes. New York’s fi 


any of Britain's finest young musicians, including Courtney 


azz group, led by John 


ler Ronald Shannon Jackson. 


POWER TOOLS: Strange Meeting. A jazz power-trio featuring guitarist BiU FriseU, bassist Melvin Gibbs and dn 
CD: ANCD 8715 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8715 ■ ALBUM: AN 8715 
GIL EVANS: Priestess. Re-issue of live album recorded in the !«e-Seyenties. Features the great jazz arranger with one of his finest bands. 

CD: ANCD 8717 

ANDY SHEPPARD: Andy Sheppard. Critically acclaimed debut jazz album by Britain's rising young saxophone star. 

CD: ANCD 8720 • CASSETTE: ANC 8720 • ALBUM: AN 8720 

YOMO TORO: Funky Jibaro. Puerto Rico meets salsa on this album by one of the music's hottest musicians. 

CD: ANCD 8723 • CASSETTE: ANC 8723 ALBUM: AN 8723 

COURTNEY PINE: Destiny's Song (& The Image Of Pursuance). Courtney's first UK album on AnliUes. Produced by Delfeayo Marsalis, yoi 


_ i and Branford. jJP 

CD: ANCD 8725 CASSETTE: ANC 8725 • WJBUM: AN 8725 

DIZRHYTHMIA. West/East collaboration featuring The Lodge s guitarist Jakko together with dri 


er brother of American jazz 


an, bassist Danny Thompson and the Indian pet 


AN 8727 


CD: ANCD 8727 • CASSETTE: ANC 8727 ■ A 

DEFUNKT: Made In America. The prime exponents of the radical jazz-funk see 
CD: ANCD 8730 CASSETTE: ANC 8730 ALBUM: AN 8730 
DAGMAR KRAUSE: Tank Battles. A classic exploration of the work of Hanns Eisler, Germany’s great political composer. 
CD: ANCD 8739 • CASSETTE: ANC 8739 • ALBUM: AN 8739 

NANA VASCONCELOS & THE BUSHDANCERS: Rain Dance. Further world music investigations by the Brazilian maestri 
CD: ANCD 8741 CASSETTE: ANC 8741 ALBUM: AN 8741 

ANDY SHEPPARD: Introductions in the Dark. The second album by Britain’s award-winning jazz saxophonist. 

CD: ANCD 8742 ■ CASSETTE: ANC 8742 ALBUM: AN 8742 

DANNY THOMPSON: Whatever Next. Jazz and folk connexions by the world’s finest acoustic bassist. 

CD: ANCD 8743 CASSETTE: ANC 8743 ALBUM: AN 8743 

TREVOR JONES: Mississippi Burning. Trevor Jones' evocative soundtrack for Alan Parker’s award-winning movie. 

CD: ANCD 8745 • CASSETTE: 8745 ■ ALBUM: AN 8745 
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idea 


Interesting to see Terri Lyne Carrington profiled 
in a recent issue of Billboard. “Pigeonholes are for pigeons,” 
she starts off by saying, as a way of deflecting possible 
criticism of her new solo set, Real Life Story. When further 
quizzed on why she mixes jazz and pop on the record, she says: 
“Not too many people criticise me to my face, but those types 
are closed-minded people. They’re not people I’m really 

Sometimes it seems like there’s nobody here but us pigeons. 

Don't label me. I’m not just a jazz artist (as if that were some 

be confined, restricted, held back. 

Much of this sort of conversation is so much corporate 
garbage. When the vice-president of Polygram Jazz says that 
Carrington has "decided to pursue a more contemporary 
direction”, it’s awfully tempting to substitute the word 
“profitable” for “contemporary". An outstandingly gifted 
drummer, Carrington is no better or worse than hundreds of 
other performers when she opens her mouth to sing. I guess 
it’s hard to get hits when all you do is drum, even if it hasn’t 

The wish for eclecticism is covering a multitude of sins. Jazz 
has long been a fabulously rich and diverse music, even within 
the “restricting” parameters which so many musicians want to 
wriggle free of. Is singing pop music such a release into 
freedom? This isn’t about getting out of pigeonholes. What’s 
always bothered the music business is the difficulty of 
marketing jazz artists. If they turn to soul or dance music, to 
“adult contemporary”, then it’s much easier for the companies. 
They have those pigeonholes dusted out and ready. 

hardest things a performer can attempt. But it always seems 
like a soft option, because it lets you out of the intense practice 


This month we bid farewell to our publisher, Chris Parker, 
who has left The Namara Group. His tireless devotion to 
proofreading has pulled the magazine through from month to 
month; his presence on the masthead will be greatly missed, as 
will his belief in bowls of muesli and Ian Carr’s Nucleus. 
Nevertheless, we will continue to welcome Chris to these 
pages as a regular contributor, and his admirers can follow his 
further adventures as the jazz diarist for The Independent. Later, 
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Micheal 6 Suilleabhdin has been a key figure in the Irish music field over the last two decades. 

As a lecturer in University College Cork, he has taught and encouraged both classical and 
traditional players, and now teaches classical music to traditional students and vice versa. His 
central idea - to provide a meeting place for music and musicians of different backgrounds - is 
realised with stunning results on his latest recording 'Oiledn'. A series of new compositions, 
with O Suilleabhdin as pianist and conductor, and featuring The Irish Chamber Orchestra, 
flautist Matt Molloy of the Chieftains, Tony McMahon, Mel Mercier, and Colm Murphy 
demonstrates that it is possible to bring different forms of music together without 
compromising their individual identity or integrity. 


Available Now On CD (CDVE40) LP(VE40) Cassette (TCVE40) From All Good Record Shops 
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7.30 with Derek Bailey/Sceve No¬ 
ble, the Chris Burns Ensemble and 



cians Collective are organising an 
from 17-23 July. The festival will 
over 20 London venues and involve 
Evan Parker, Barry Guy, Paul Ro- 



Roadside Picnic, Orphy 



playing Jazz At The Quays, two 
days of music at Surrey Quays site, 
Surrey Docks Road, Rotherhithe, 
London SE16 on 29 and 30 July. 

Quays Summer Festival, high¬ 
lights more traditional jazz from 
the Jack Sharpe Big Band, Tommy 

Priestley Septet and more on the 
29; then unleashes the modern 



S a x / s r Andy Sheppard rakes 
Bristol Theatre Royal w/not- 


wich St George’s Festival (12); 
Wigan Jazz Festival (15); Cam¬ 
bridge Festival (23); London Town 
& Country Club - with John Sco¬ 
field Trio and Orphy Robinson 



apply for Arts Council bursaries as 



vious applicants may re-apply, ex- 
ie S P in ^987 or 1988. Closing date 


July. For details and application 
Music Officer, The Arts Council, 



hill plays four nights at London's 



(17 July); "Before My Time" - 
traditional musics played by Cox- 
hill, Paul Rutherford, Roger Tur¬ 
ner and Dave Green (18); “Stan- 

songs played (and sung!) by Cox- 
hill, Veryan Weston and Stuarr 
Hall (19); and a closing night of 

Hall and Bob Flag (20). Details 
from 01-254 6516. 

And on 12 August Coxhill plays 
a solo gig at the Narrowboat, 
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, 1944-1989 


On 9 May 1989 at the age of 44, Woody Shaw died of a 
heart attack as a result of internal injuries which he incurred 
falling in front of a New York subway train on a Monday 
morning in January. He was a master trumpet player and an 
excellent composer. Although he was never given the recogni¬ 
tion in jazz (except by musicians and especially trumpet 
players) that he deserved, time will bear out his brilliance and 
originality. Perhaps the inevitable re-evaluation of an artist’s 
work after his death will bring about the reassessment and 
higher degree of appreciation that his work deserves. 

Born in Laurinburg, North Carolina on 24 December 1944, 
Woody moved to Newark at a very young age. His love affair 
with the trumpet began in school. The training that he 
pursued was more classical, giving him extraordinary control 
and technique as well as a beautiful sound. His chops were 
such that he could warm up in the kitchen at the Village 
Vanguard sailing through two octave scales with blazing speed 
at no louder than a whisper. Blessed with perfect pitch and a 
photographic memory, Woody devoured music. He loved the 
great impressionist composers such as Debussy and Ravel as 
much as he did the jazz greats. He studied Harry James as 


music that had great soul and intelligence. 

Soul and intelligence certainly describe his music. Although 
he was influenced by Navarro, Clifford Brown, Lee Morgan 
and Freddie Hubbard, his passion for saxophonists, especially 
Coltrane and Dolphy, altered the way he approached his 
instrument. His style was very much his own. Those who have 
claimed him to be a Hubbard imitator are listening on the 


most superficial level. 

Newark was a fertile ground in the late 50s and early 60s. 
Woody found many peers his age to play and develop with in 
high school including the late Larry Young with whom he was 
very close and from whom he learned a great deal. 

His recording debut at age 18 was on Eric Dolphy’s Douglas 
sessions. I remember at the time one reviewer (in Down Beat, I 
believe) who decided Woody Shaw was a pseudonym for 
Freddie Hubbard and proceeded to discuss the album on that 
basis. His next record was Larry Young’s Unity, a masterpiece 
of a record which featured three excellent Shaw originals. 

In 1965, he joined Horace Silver, gaining his first interna¬ 
tional exposure in the jazz mainstream. For the next five years, 
he worked steadily with Silver, Andrew Hill, Jackie McLean, 
Joe Henderson, McCoy Tyner, Herbie Hancock, Chick Corea 
and Art Blakey. He also became something of a Blue Note 
regular on sessions by many of the above as well as Hank 
Mobley and Booker Ervin. He was in fact scheduled to sign 
with Blue Note when the label’s sale to Liberty and the 


subsequent retirement of Alfred Lion intervened. 

Woody was not big on responsibility and he avoided taking 
on a career as a leader. But Art Blakey among others pushed 
him into the spotlight. After two albums on Contemporary in 
the early 70s when he was living in San Francisco, he resettled 
in New York in 75. He recorded steadily for Muse Records, 
then CBS, then Elektra, Enja, Muse again and also made two 
successful, non-competitive collaborations with Freddie Hub¬ 
bard for Blue Note. Recording was a painful process for him. I 
must have produced at least a dozen albums of his. Out of that 
relationship came a long, rocky, deep friendship. It had to be 
deep since it weathered some rough personal and financial 
times for both of us. If we had a falling out, it usually lasted 
24 hours and almost always resulted from my pushing him a 
little too hard to do more composing. He hated to write, but 
he was exceptionally good at it. 

He led two great bands during the CBS and Elektra days. 
The first had Carter Jefferson on tenor, Onaje Allan Gumbs on 
piano, Clint Houston on bass and Victor Lewis on drums. The 
second had Steve Turre on trombone, Mulgrew Miller on 
piano, Stafford James on bass and Tony Reedus on drums. He 
loved haying a band, an ensemble that he could shape, write 
for and count on. But he hated being a band leader with all its 
responsibilities and details. 

His avoidance of responsibility caused his career to dip on 
many occasions. A couple of years ago, troubled, living like a 
nomad and indulging in too many chemicals. Woody slipped 
away to Switzerland where he taught at a music school in 
Bern. But he eventually ended up in Holland where the vices 
for which he had fled New York were in plentiful supply. 

His eyesight, which had always been horrible, began 
deteriorating rapidly due to cataracts and retinitis pigmento- 
sis. His weight dropped to an alarming level and he was found 
to be an AIDS carrier. Finally he was brought back to the 
home of his parents, Rose and Woody Shaw in Newark, where 
they took care of him with love and diligence. 

Max Roach sent a limousine to pick him up and take him to 
Max’s gig at the Village Vanguard. Later that night, Woody 
slipped away and headed for Brooklyn. No one knows who he 
was going to see or had seen, but at about seven am the next 
morning, he fell in front of a subway train, resulting in the 
loss of his left arm just above the elbow and internal injuries. 

Because he was a perfectionist, was subject to profound 
stress and mood swings, Woody was never really happy unless 
he was making great music or spending time with his son 
Woody Louis. Woody is survived by his parents Rose and 
Woody, his sister Toni, his brothers Pete and Cedric, his son 
and all the magnificent music that he gave us. • 














The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 


of socially conscious worldrockstardom as the Senegalese 
upstart Youssou N’Dour. The pitfalls, which only begin 
with the pressure to turn into Sting, all dulled mass-market 
common sense, become very strange very fast - there’s 
apparently a sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses who worship Michael 
Jackson as the Archangel Michael abroad among us, for 
example - but N’Dour, an admirable mix of practical cool- 

the other great West African singer, the Malian Salif Keita 
- Keita’s also been propelled out of the home-round into 
global attention: the cover-picture of Sen became a totem for 
the novelty-mystery of the Third World voice. Both have new 
LPs out - N’Dour's The Lion on Virgin, Keita’s Ko-Yan on 
Mango — and both LPs have had time and money spent on 
them mindful of new and huge European/American audiences. 


him high into pop hipster-statesmanship, Salif already seems 
to be pushing away from the power his success could give him 
— “Yada”, which opens Ko-Yan , is a troubled, edgy song; it 


seems only half-complete, 
of this. Elsewhere on the r 


nd immensely expressive because 
ord his voice - which once soared 


seems dense with fury, an anger he’s only beginning to 

explosive doubt as open rage, and the surface of his composing 
technique breaks up, suddenly cloudy and impenetrable. 
Nothing in music’s past offers any adequate critical response 


to these two - the one appropriating the present with 
astonishing deftness, the other, always fascinated by histories 
we’ve chosen to ignore, suddenly possessed by them. New 
emotions spill into these grooves - other things, naive 
excitements we took from them as recently as three years ago 


seem already irrelevant. 

Some of this has overtaken Jenny Cathcart’s invaluable 
Youssou pop-biog (Hey, You!: Fineline Books), unfortunately 


things exactly as he wants them, as well as filling in family and 
social background expertly. 

This is welcome information, but it may already not be 
enough. N’Dour’s own operation has been pretty slick - who’s 
exploiting who, you might ask - and we ought to begin to 

Salifs, is so seamless an absorbtion of all of the world’s ethnic 
AOR that it’s almost a put-on. I love it, same as I love him, 
because the way he does what he will without ever missing a 
beat is still a kick; that this gnarly global communication 

his confidence. But he's still only toying with us. Salif, serious 
by nature, and a lesser figure, is giving everything. 

Ancestral 

Voices 

by Brian Morton 

G KEENE ■ s IS always a little sourer than Grovt, a little 
less ripe in its appraisals. Even so, who'd protest at the 
back-of-hand dismissal of “the twentieth-century Dutch 
musical renaissance, such as it is". 

The context - and exception - is an entry on Willem 
Pijper (1894-1947). If the Low Countries have been decided¬ 
ly low-toned and flat, almost since Sweelinck, Pijper is a 
genuine musical mountain. Most of his MSS, including several 
unpublished pieces, were lost when the Germans pasted 
Rotterdam in 1940; most serious was the loss of a tactical 
reduction of the over-blown second symphony of 1921 (even¬ 
tually restored by Pijper’s pupil Karel Mengelberg four 

Pijper’s reputation outside Holland rests on an occasional 
American parp through the popular Third Symphony (1926) 
and on a series of double-album sets released or reissued as 
“Composers’ Voice Specials" by the Donemus Foundation. His 
later work is sparer and less bold than he might have 
promised. The events of May 1940 cut a swathe through his 
city and his ambitions. However, he had established a 
definitive style grounded in polytonality, unfixity of rhythm 









and generated by what he called “germ cells”, motifs or chords 
which would unfold like acorns into great orchestral oaks. 

The Donemus recordings include (volume 3) all three 
symphonies; (volume 1) sonatas for violin, flute and piano, the 
fifth, unfinished string quartet; and (volume 2) the “opera” - 
actually symphonic drama - Halewijn (1933). There are two 
versions of the Six Symphonic Epigrams, composed in 1928 
for the Concertgebouw Orchestra, and played by them (in 
1954), also by the Rotterdam Philharmonic under Simon 
Rattle 30 years later. Rattle is slower but extracts more juice. 

An able critic and teacher, Pijper breathed sufficient germ 
cells through the journals of conservatories to infect a new 
generation with musical longing. Much as Bibalo does to 
Norwegian music, the 57-year-old Tera de Marez Oyens 
brings a flash of Iberian sun to Dutch skies, thus recalling the 
improbable days when Spain and the Netherlands were one 
polity. Her music (Composers’ Voice 8702) is striking and 
modern, the Sinfonia Testimonial (1987) a remarkably unpatro¬ 
nising tribute to the political detainees of Mexico and Chile. 
The Litany Of (sic) The Victims Of War (1985) bears comparison 
with the much better known Nancy van der Vate. 

Bittier, but no less intriguing, is a set of piano pieces 
(Composers' Voice 8703) by young Dutch composers (Jans¬ 
sen, Termos, Hoenderdos, Wagemans, Emmer), played 
by Guus Janssen (for it is he) and Gerard Bouwhuis. Nothing 
earth-shaking, but then, as far as music is concerned, Holland 
never was in the slide area. At least there’s something here to 
stem the floodwaters of neglect. 

* Willem Pijper: Composers’ Voice Specials - Volume 1 
Historic Recordings; Volume 2 Halewijn\ Volume 3 Sympho¬ 
nies, etc (CVS 1987/1 a&b, 2 a&b, 3 a&b). Donemus 
Amsterdam, Paulus Potterstraat 14, 1071 CZ Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands. Distributed in the UK by Impetus Records, 
587 Wandsworth Road, London SW8. 

Amen Corner 

by Nick Kimberley 

When Phil Hardy and Dave Laing published the first 
edition of their Encyclopaedia of Rock in 1977, the entry for 
Etta James noted that she had “a career which falls into four 
distinct phases”. At that time, Etta had been a rhythm and 
blues star for nearly a quarter of a century, long enough to 
deserve a sedate retirement, especially after some debilitating 


drug experiences. 

But here it is 1989, and Etta, as her 1974 funk hit proudly 
proclaimed, is “Out On The Streets Again”, visiting Britain 
with a new album, Seven Year Itch , under her capacious belt. 
How many phases divide her career now? Eight, nine, more? 
Her most public moment was undoubtedly the rousing gospel 
song she performed as part of the opening ceremony for the 
1984 Los Angeles Olympics. But, like the whole ceremony, 
her performance had something of Disney about it, as, 
swathed in flowing robes, she capered and cavorted like a 
demented holy roller - cartoon gospel. 

After that, Etta slipped back into the latterday version of 
the chitlin circuit, emerging now with her new album, 
recorded in Nashville with an all-star line-up (but can anyone 
spot which guitar lick is Steve Cropper’s, which Kenny 
Greenberg’s?) The record is produced by Barry Beckett, who 
made a considerable reputation in the 60s as the keyboard 
player on hundreds of Southern Soul records cut at Muscle 
Shoals. Some of Etta’s own best records benefited from 
Beckett’s tasteful fills, yet we should be grateful that Etta and 
he have not attempted simply to remake tunes like “I Worship 
The Ground You Walk On” and “I’d Rather Go Blind”. This 
way lies Golden Oldie Hell, home to too many ageing stars. 

Instead, Seven Year Itch contains mostly covers of others’ hits 
- hardly better, you might think. Yet when Etta tackles Ann 
Peebles’ “Feel Like Breaking Up Somebody’s Home”, it’s less a 
question of revivalism than of reinterpretation. The James 
voice lacks Peebles’ subtlety, but the extra harshness is 
appropriate for such a supremely vengeful song. If Etta’s voice 
tends to inflexibility, she’s not afraid to flatten her notes to 
achieve country effects on a track like “The Jealous Kind”. Etta 
is clearly a survivor - the credits even acknowledge the 
alcoholics’ rehabilitation centre she has attended. 

But what will her live show in London at the end of July be 
like? Too often, 50s stars are expected to perform as if 30 years 
of music history hadn’t happened. 

Is this the fate of singers like Etta, blasts from the past who 
don’t quite fit the present? Londoners at least have plenty of 
opportunity to find out in July, as besides Etta James, we can 
look forward to a glittering array of 50s and 60s stars like 
Screamin’ Jay Hawkins, Buddy Guy, Junior Wells, and a 
Malaco Records blues package with Bobby Bland, Little 
Milton and Johnnie Taylor. Are we "Back In The Same Old 
Bag Again ”, as Bobby Bland’s 1966 song had it; or will we be 
reminded that a great rhythm and blues voice is a joy forever? 
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at last, the official t-shirt 
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Ever since we did our run of T-shirts some years ago, people 
have been asking us for more. This month, we can at last 
announce the availability of the 1989 Wire T-Shirt. 

This superb garment comes in extra-large size only, is made of 
100% heavy-duty cotton, and features the stunning design you 
see on this page on 



back. We’re delighted to feature the work of artist Mike Sharp 
on our shirts. 


This is ; 


very limited edition of the T-shirt. Last time we did 


one, they sold out fast. Don’t miss out this year! 



Send to: Wire T-Shirt, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, 
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john harle 


impure 


Diversity and eclecticism are the key to John 
Harle’s work. “I think I'm impure both in a jazz sense and in a 
classical sense. What I am is an amalgam of various things 
. . . I’ve always been a kind of musical magpie, in that I've 
found shiny objects and taken them. It’s very predatory, but I 
cover my tracks." It’s not that the British saxophonist is hard 
to pin down, it’s just that by nature he’s, well, a magpie . . . 

We get closer to the real J Harle when we focus on his 

anything else ... the only unifying factor is basically the 
saxophone.” But when we consider Adolphe Sax's invention, 
we find a further problem of identity captured this time in a 
reptilian metaphor: “The instrument itself is impure, it’s a 
hybrid of a woodwind instrument and a brass instrument. It is 
a chameleon, an instrument capable of great beauty, never the 
brashness of a trumpet but almost the brashness of a trumpet, 
never the purity of an oboe sound but almost ... It can 
emulate the tone-qualities of the brass section and the 
woodwind section with ease.” 

So what sort of tone does John aim for? “I’m not conscious of 
producing any single type of tone now . . . But to me now the 
soprano is the expression of my personality." On the alto, his 
original instrument on which he received his classical training, 
he admits to a kind of “schizophrenia". He uses two different 
mouthpieces on it, one (now being phased out) producing a 
“commercial” tone (jazz standard post-Coltrane), the other - 
“much the most personal” - an almost classical purity. 

We can hear the “commercial” tone in his obbligato behind 
Dagmar Krause on tracks from her album of Eisler songs. Tank 
Battles. But this is not the saxophone voice readers will be 
familiar with from John’s own recent and highly acclaimed 
duo albums with pianist John Lenehan. The first of these. 
Habanera , is a collection of mostly shorter pieces, a number of 


them transcriptions. John Harle's Saxophone, in contrast, has 


some of them composed specially for John. These are both, I 
guess, “classical” albums. And as well as the “chamber” pieces, 
John is concerned to develop the classical concerto repertoire. 
But he is one of a group of young British musicians — Nigel 
Kennedy and Dave Heath are others - whose roots are 
essentially in classical music but who are interested in 

playing. His work in his new band shows this. 

But isn’t there meant to be a divide between classical 
and jazz? Don’t classical “purists” (for “purist” read “cloth- 
eared”) like his work for the wrong reasons? Here’s critic 
Edward Greenfield suffering from the Gramophone magazine 
syndrome: ”... like that of the finest jazz saxophonists 
[Harle’s playing] directly echoes the inflections of the human 
voice, but his fine control of tone and vibrato eliminates the 
sloppy wailing which for classical ears can be such a pain” 
('Guardian 18.10.88). Charlie Parker, “sloppy wailing”? John 
offers his own diagnosis of the purist’s aural discomfort. “The 
classical world has always looked down on the ‘disposability’ of 
improvisation. Also, classical music is not used to being put 
into the hands of the performer. It’s in the hands of the 
composer, and there is something snobbish about a classical 
world that says a performer cannot be a composer - a composer 
at the moment of performance.” 

Because the sax is associated with jazz (ie a popular 
dance-band sort of music) there has been a problem getting it 
accepted as a serious solo instrument in its own right in the 
‘straight’ repertoire. This is something Harle himself is keenly 
aware of. At the Royal College of Music (where he studied 
1978-81) his decision to specialise in saxophone was not 



john harle 


warmly welcomed, and the performance of a sax concerto was 
rejected because the instrument apparently had too many 
associations with dance halls, nightclubs and other low dives. 
He had similar problems with the discreet conservatism of the 
Paris Conservatoire, his second and final study-location. But 
John feels the picture has changed with the expansion of the 
classical repertoire - an expansion largely due to him, perhaps, 
in his relatively short period on the scene (he’s 31). 

Still, look at the Dominic Muldowney Saxophone Concerto 
- commissioned by the London Sinfonietta in 1984 and 
written for Harle, recorded and released on EMI last year. Isn’t 
it “lighter” than the Piano Concerto by the same composer that 
it’s paired with? Doesn’t that problem of serious acceptance 
remain? John demurs. 

“I think it’s six and two threes. The Piano Concerto parodies 
early jazz-piano styles, ragtime - it's got a saxophone in the 
orchestra [his] for its Weillian colour . . . Although the 
parody of jazz styles is far more overt in the Sax Concerto, I’d 
agree. But within Dominic's music there’s always been an 
element of parody, though I think since he became Musical 
Director of the National Theatre his concert music has taken 
on a lot more of the popular idiom than it ever did before.” 

Other major additions to the concerto repertoire are on the 
horizon. Double concertos by Robin Holloway (sax and 
clarinet) and Mark Anthony Turnage (sax and cello) have 
already been performed but await a recording. A Birtwistle 
concerto is in the pipeline. For soprano sax, strings and 
amplified celeste, “that piece is entirely in Harry’s mind at the 
moment ... It could prove as exciting as Harkenberger’s 
Endless Parade of last year” (Birtwistle’s trumpet piece). 

Meanwhile, the chamber repertoire continues to occupy the 
saxophonist. John defends Richard Rodney Bennett’s Sonata 
against Brian Morton’s strictures ( Wire 62), and he regards 
Michael Berkeley's Keening (also on John Harle s Saxophone) as a 
“fantastic piece”. No hint of the instrument’s low connections 
in that impassioned lamentation. Wonderful in a different way 
is the Phil Woods Sonata - a revelation to the present writer. 
Some parts of it seem to have an improvised feel, don’t they? 
"That’s because it is improvised . . . about 50 percent.” 
Ah . . . The first two movements are remarkable, but John 
detects a slight falling off after that — “it promises more than it 
delivers”. But it’s still a much-loved part of his concert 
performances. 

Mention of one jazz player’s foray into “straight” 
music brings us to John Harle’s forays into improvisation. In 
fact, they’re well-established now. The saxophonist does have 
sympathy with another classical purist objection to jazz — its 
dependence on the “tired formula” of 12- and 32-bar forms; 
theme, solos all round and out. (Not only a classical purist 
objection, in fact.) In his composing/arranging, John wants to 
get away from this dependence; his interest in jazz is with 
those who feel the same way. He and friends Nigel Kennedy 
and Dave Heath “grew up together believing that Miles had 
shown the way forward”. Davis' striving for the constantly 


contemporary he tries to emulate: “I listen to Tutu , Sketches Of 
Spain , Porgy And Bess . . . because those are examples of the 
musical idea being greater than the sum of its parts. That’s 
why as a jazz musician I am impure, because I’m not a 
small-group player,” he adds. 

He has recently formed a small group, though - even if it 
doesn’t play small-group jazz. This is the John Harle Band, 
successor to the Berliner Band of the early 80s, but no longer 
playing Brecht/Weill/Eisler cabaret music. The approach is 
eclectic (of course) and electric. The now-familiar duo pieces 
with John Lenehan jostle with band arrangements of Elling¬ 
ton, Gil Evans, Bartok, Metheny and Harle himself - about 
half the pieces they play now are his. (As far as composing and 
arranging are concerned “Gil Evans represents the highest 
form of what I’m trying to achieve’’.) There's a Milesian 
commitment: “extended minor 9th chords, Coltrane harmony, 
against a rock rhythm ... All in all it’s a fairly hi-tech affair”. 

John Harle is very much the front-line; he plays mostly 
soprano, and there’s a lot of improvisation. Of the other 
players, only bassist Paul Morgan is from a pure jazz back¬ 
ground. Drummer Paul Clavis plays with the LSO, the 
London Sinfonietta - and Samantha Fox ("musically and 
emotionally challenging" is his verdict on that experience). 
The band expresses its leader’s conviction that he doesn’t fit 
into either the jazz or the classical tradition: “There isn’t such a 
tradition for someone like me . . . That means creating my 
own scene." 

John Harle is a very together musician. He lives with his 
wife and young son in a large house in Highbury which he 
owns, near the Arsenal football ground. He pays his tax 
promptly and knows his reviews by heart. If his career fails to 
prosper (which is unlikely) it won’t be due to lack of 
promotional flair - there are always exciting projects simmer¬ 
ing. He’s just got back from a Japanese tour with Michael 
Nyman. The John Harle band are touring in July. Virgin 
Venture are interested in a long-term album deal. While I’m 
round interviewing, Christopher Logue phones with details of 
the Brecht/Weill songs for John’s Berlin Nights at the Barbican 
on August 6th, with Kate Westbrook and Phil Minton. Oh, 
and there’s something about a Saxophone Mass at the Guildhall 
(where John is Professor of Saxophone) - like Urban Sax, only 
when they all come together at the end it sounds great. 

All this in the interests of a self-consciously contemporary 
music. John offers a coda: “There are hundreds of classical 


there are hundreds of jazz musicians [read ‘acoustic jazz 
revivalists’] who are content to see their music in a museum 
... To me, post-modernism has always meant plurality.” 
John Harle, single-minded pluralist and eclectic, post¬ 
modernist subverter of traditions. • 


RECORDS 

Dominic Muldowney: Saxophone Concerto (EMI) 
Habanera (Hannibal) 

John Harle’s Saxophone (Hyperion) 
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Hank Crawford and Jimmy McGriff are a pair of 

such soul food, and those in need of sustenance need look no 
further. This is stuff from the heart of the tradition, a music 

blues-boom antecedents. The music they purvey underpins 
the roots-fare of musicians from Memphis and Philadelphia 

Central to the experience of their current quartet is the 
sound of the Hammond B-3 organ. Roadies refer to it as “the 
beast”: it requires at least six people to shift, and its reliance on 
valve-amplifiers makes it both fragile and susceptible to 
interference from electronic “noise” in lighting rigs and stage 
monitors. Once in place, though, a well-miked Hammond is a 
formidable instrument, capable of blowing everybody off stage 
or comping with an inimitable bounce. 

Bom in Philadelphia in 1936, Jimmy McGriff established 

Woman” (an instrumental version of the Ray Charles song) 
which was a hit for the Sue label in 1962. Raw, urgent and 
frenetic, the single packed the emotional catharsis of a gospel 
service into a two-minute-23-second blast. In contrast, 
McGriffs albums on Sue revealed a searching musical mind, 

the emotional overkill of its trembling chords to the needling 
blues of single notes. The extraordinary Topkapi album com¬ 
pares favourably to Sketches Of Spain as an encounter with light 
music: McGriff never compromised. Rock and roll made the 
swing orchestra obsolete: here technology allowed a single 
keyboardist to riff like the Basie band on heat - all that was 

The organ movement began in Philadelphia, but 
rapidly took black America by storm: the characteristic sound 
of a nightspot became a Hammond accompanied by tenor sax 
and drums (bass is provided by the organist on foot-pedals). 
McGriff tells of his first encounter, in 1949. 

“Philadelphia was the leading city for the organ. Most of the 
major organ players are from Phiily or close around. Wherever 

Doc Bagby — he was the first to tell me, If you sit down and 
really put your mind to it, you can do it. I went in with my 
father to the matinee, and it knocked me out. After I heard 
him and watched him, I said. Jeez! I couldn’t believe what he 
was doing. Just a three-piece - they had a line waiting to go 
in. I said, Gosh, how many people is there in there playing? 
Because it sounded like a huge amount of people. When I got 
in there I kept looking for the rest of them. My father was 
explaining that it was just three guys.” 

In harnessing electricity to the cause of swing, the Ham¬ 
mond encountered the same dubious relationship to jazz as the 


it is not used to maximum effect. McGriff has no qualms about 
extracting all he can from the instrument, and if the shocking 
piled-on emotionalism of his climaxes is dismissed as kitsch it 

Indeed, McGriff has been at pains to point out his base in 


“What I’ve hated is that they’ve labelled me as a jazz artist. 

I can play jazz but really I’m a blues artist. They’re finally 
calling me King of the Blues Organ. But all these years, every 
time I would move up I would push Jimmy Smith - I could 
never get a hit. But since Milestone have labelled me a bit 
different. I’m starting to branch out, it’s really taken off. I’ve 
been doing things with BB King, Albert Collins - other blues 
singers, like Lou Rawls at Carnegie Hall. I could never have 
got that if I’d kept the label of the jazz artist, they’d never have 

This is from a man whose versions of "’Round Midnight”, 
“Yardbird Suite” and Illinois Jacquet’s “Robbin’s Nest” are 
classics. Nevertheless, continual relegation to second place is 
shoddy treatment for an artist of his stature. McGriffs care 
with colour and timbre, born of an unrivalled familiarity with 
the stops, makes the electric beast a dragon of fire, seething 
with sensation and response: his chromatic shifts and runs 

and always vivid, they are the results of a strikingly orchestral 
imagination, in which Ellington’s tone colours and an R&B 
drive find equal place. 

McGriff has one of the most successfully vocalised in- 

the visceral impact of his playing: 

“You can sing through a piano. Hank sings through his 

players, if you listen to them, they’re singing through the 

any other organ player, but I try to voice it the way I’d sing. 
You have to do it that way. Again, I’d go back to the church 
thing. When you hear organ in church, what the choir is 
singing, you hear the organ singing the same kind of way.” 

Hank Crawford, born in 1934 in Memphis, is 
possessed of a plangent, incisive alto sound that meshes 
perfectly (“Some alto players seem to skate across the top, like 
they’re playing up there and I’m here, but Hank gets right 
into the tone of the organ,” says McGriff) and is also an 
arranger of note, most famously for Ray Charles (he is on the 
Ray Charles At Newport album playing baritone, listed under 
his real name Bennie Crawford; Stockholm’s Big Blues Band 
plays only Ellington, Basie and Crawford arrangements, he 
reports proudly). The soul movement spearheaded by Ray 
Charles looms large in the development of both players, and 
their alliance seems appropriate. 

Crawford, though, does not wish to disassociate himself 
from jazz: “I grew up with guys who are now great players - 
people like Phineas Newborn, George Coleman, Frank Stro- 
zier, Harold Mabern, Jamil Nasser, and the blues brothers: BB 







King and Bobby Bland. That’s how we learned, playing 
Charlie Parker. I cut my teeth on bebop. When I got into high 
school I naturally wanted to be in a marching band, so I got a 
saxophone. This was the 50s, high school days. To get gigs 
we’d play the blues, country, jazz, gospel. It was the kind of 
town where all kinds of music were full-blown, quite an 
experience. ” 

Crawford can be quite devastating. After a two-and-a-half 
hour set at the Leeds Astoria, when the dancers would not let 
the musicians go, the band played a spiritual - “Dear Lord” - 
and Crawford held the audience mesmerized with his swoop¬ 
ing fervour. 

Soul Survivors was an apt title for their first Milestone 
collaboration, and a glance at their careers in the 70s is 
instructive. During this decade, notorious for its inhospitabil- 
ity to real music, Crawford made several albums for the 
much-maligned Kudu label, Creed Taylor’s late-night/easy- 
listening jazz label. These have actually worn very well. 
Though Taylor did not allow Crawford to arrange, insisting on 
his sumptuous house-sound, the label’s faithfulness to a bluesy 
groove has outlasted all the techno-flash academicism and 
rockist rhetoric of fusion. 

“I think Creed was very instrumental in saving a lot of 
musicians’ recording careers - in the 70s the disco craze came 
in and there were a lot of crossovers. Traditional jazz was being 
put on the back-burner. What he did to us as instrumentalists 
was he showered us with great arrangements. Something that 
didn’t usually happen for instrumental players — strings, big 
bands - you only hear that behind singers.” 

During the same period, McGriff was signed to Groove 
Merchant, though his relationship to the industry seems to 
have been rather stormier. When talking of record labels, 
McGriff refers to an oppressive "they” who continually cajole 
and distort his intentions. Certainly some of the Groove 
Merchant material is excellent, but the later records are 
tending towards fusion. McGriff, though, is incapable of 
playing without a trenchancy that is the opposite of jazz-rock 

“They tried that on with Tail Gunner , they tried to put me 
in with fusion type things and I said. No, I don’t want to play 
that. Groove Merchant were trying to pull me away from the 
organ - that’s why I left them, why I split. Sonny Lester 
wanted me to get into synthesizers. I said, It took me all these 
years to learn to play the organ, and now you want me to play 
something else.” 

Even Milestone, who, at McGriffs insistence, brought in 
Rudy Van Gelder as recording engineer (“he knows the sound 
of the organ”), have provided too much “advice”. 

“I’m getting ready to leave Milestone too. They let me go 
only so high into it, then they say, hold on. They want me to 
do more jazz. It’s not the record company so much as the 
promoter - he thinks in the 50s. He says, you remember this, 
you should do something like that. This is nearly 1990 and 
you’re telling me to do something like I did in the 50s?” 

Fighting the record labels to preserve his unique Hammond 


sound, McGriff has to be aware of amplification and such 
technicalities. His At The Apollo actually preceded James 
Brown's historic live recording there. 

“I had four pieces at the Apollo. They wasn’t really up on 
how to mike an organ, I had to explain that you had to mike 
the top of one loudspeaker and the bottom of the other. They 
did it and it filled the whole room.” 

McGriff used the possibilities of stereo early on, recording 
with two guitarists (fans of Ornette’s doubling strategy with 
Prime Time would do well to check Friday The 13th - George 
Freeman in one speaker and O’Donel Levy in the other kick up 
some storm) and even two drummers. His new album Blue To 
The Bone sets A1 Gray’s trombone against the Hammond: each 
release carefully explores another aspect of sound. 

The current resurgence of interest in straightahead 
roots music has not gone unnoticed. McGriff s belief that the 
kids are giving up Hip Hop for blues may be a little 
far-fetched, but he is excited by the involvement shown by the 
audiences in the English tour, the contribution of the Elite 
Dancers in Leeds. 

Despite the care with which he makes records (and the 
bitter complaints about record company interference and their 
failures to list personnel in the past) McGriff s idea of music is 
fundamentally one of spontaneity and live playing. 

“Duke Ellington told me something a long time ago. I 
didn’t understand what he said at first, but after the years went 
on it made sense to me. He said, any time you play an 
audience, don't look at that guy who’s sitting there applaud¬ 
ing, you want to find the guy who isn’t, that’s the guy who 
you play to, because if you've got him, you've got everybody in 
the room. And it works. I always look for that one person who 
seems to be down in the dumps, but they want to hear 
something. If you perk them up, it just generates, gets to the 
other people. I’ve seen it many, many times.” 

Crawford talks of his old high school band director (who 
named him Hank after a veteran local alto player) and of his 
daughter, the soul singer Dee Dee Bridgewater, and you 
realise that with these musicians the arbitrary categories - 
jazz, blues, gospel, pop — are just words for the music they 
play. It’s like a taste of homecooking after too many meals in 
hotels. There is no faking the real roots fare. As Crawford says, 
“We’ve fused enough — until it’s con-fusion. So people are 
going back to the roots- you can’t beat the real deal.” Amen. • 


JIMMY McGRIFF: "I Gotta Woman" currently available on Sue Instrumentals: 
1959-1967 The Beat Is On (Stateside SSL6029). Other recommended albums: 
Blues For Mr Jimmy (Stateside SSL6005) Topkapi (Sue LP1033) A Thing To Come 
By (Solid State SSI8060) Fly Dude (Groove Merchant GM509) Friday 13th 
Cook County Jail (Groove Merchant PLE017) Stump Juice (Groove Merchant 
BM3309) The Starting Fit* (Milestone M9148) Blue To The Bone (Milestone). 
HANK CRAWFORD: Ray Charles At Neuport (Atlantic) Mr Blues Plays Lady 
Soul (Atlantic SD1523) Wildflower (CBS) We Got A Good Thing Going (CBS) 

CRAWFORD & McGRIFF: Soul Survivors (Milestone M9142) Steppin Up 
(Milestone M9153). 
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answering machine, but then Anthony Braxton himself cuts in 
and a puckish “Good afternoon” chuckles off the dishes and 
down the wires from where it’s still the crack of dawn. 

It gives him an audible belt to be able to orientate himself 
so immediately to someone else’s time zone. It shouldn’t be 
surprising, for this is a Puck who aims to put a musical girdle 
round the earth in 40 minutes - a necklace of orchestras strung 
on satellite beams — who thinks in millennia, and whose 
project-laying has more to do with metaphysical projections 
than with fiscal ’89. Not for him a finger-check on time 
difference. 

They used to cut off his phone for non-payment. These 
days, it has become his (global) village pump. “I long ago gave 

and soon to be 44, when I look back at my life, I have to think 
how lucky I have been to be able to document my music. I’m 
as excited by it now as I was when I was 11. I’m a professional 
student and if most times I can only have six hours rehearsal 


with the musicians before a recording, instead of the six days 
or six weeks that I’d like, then . . . 

“The music industry in the United States is still racially 
divided. There are still black charts and a mind-set that 
prevents meaningful communication between the Afro- 
American aesthetic and the European tradition. I count 
Schoenberg and Webern as my daddies, too.” 

These days, as a professor at Mills College in 
Oakland, just down the road from where Schoenberg spent his 
last, surprisingly happy exile, the saxophonist has found 
something like a niche. He sounds (in person, in performance 
and on record) like a man who is taking stock of his life, 
gathering force for another extraordinary engagement with 
that complex interface of aesthetics. Braxton’s work has never 
been more staggeringly ambitious and in some respects, never 
simpler and more crystalline. 

“I am currently engaged in the internal expansion of my 
model, to connect all of my compositions into a tripartite 







perceptual entity, a musical affirmation of the number three. 
It seeks to demonstrate three levels of discourse: the 
architectural, the philosophical, and what I could call the 
ceremonial and ritual.” 

Braxton’'; performances - notably since the “image music" 
of Composition 113 — have taken on an aspect of rite, part- 
magical, part-questioning, with a consequent alchemical 
transformation of the purely musical material. 

“There are three levels, the individual, awareness of the 
group, and purpose" — traceable to the Christian Trinity, or 
even to Ayler’s version of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, as well 
as to the advanced mystical mathematics of the Nile civiliza¬ 
tions, number theory, the “perfect time” of the classical 
composers (4/4 was profanely “common") — “and I'm building 
a system to determine the nature of all those hook-ups that 
allow any piece of mine to be either a solo piece, a chamber 
piece, or an orchestra piece. The individual performer has that 
range of choices. My ideal is that every piece should be 33.3% 
notated, 33.3% improvised, with the remainder in the realm 
of family intentions or purpose.” 

It’s this complex synthesis of traditions that makes Braxton 
so important; he is closest to Cage in mixing the determinist 
strategies of the Viennese with the indeterminacy of pure 
chance; the only point where those two apparently contradic- 

more ambitious musical structures operate hand in hand with 
an ever more intense and perceptive reading of harmonic 
improvisation. 

At present, he is working on the third in the Trillium series 

with one year to go. I’m also developing a new class of 
structural materials, so it’s a very exciting time for me.” 

He’s in his fourth year at Mills. 

“One of the nice things about my relation with them is their 
recognition that I have to get away. Simply to talk about 
music is not enough. There is no such thing as pure theory and 
I don’t think it’s healthy not to have a physical relationship 
with the music. Performing allows me to look at a problem 
from a multiple context of correspondence, as opposed to a 
monoplane context. If the physicists who are working in the 
field of chaos had more awareness of music, of creativity 
generally in this time period, then they would be aware of 
perceptual correspondences that will help us respond to the 
challenges of the next one thousand years.” 

Try as they might (and an example would be the recent 
packaging of a Braxton "bootleg” in a cover best fitted to the 
Ohio Players, circa 1974), it’s difficult to constrain Braxton’s 
music to the “race” categories that still apply in American 
culture. “The jazz business is still premised on certain social 
presuppostions, distorting the African aesthetic in such a way 
that it is not allowed to use the European mystical tradition. ” 

Braxton’s attempt to square the circle has led him to a fairly 
rugged confrontation with materialism. “I’m very interested in 


the challenge of electronic music. I’m in the process of clearing 

financial - “in order to take on new debts. People like myself 
who are poor are only now able to acquire some of these 
technologies. While I’m fascinated by the process. I’ve no 
desire to separate myself from my body. I need my Warne 
Marsh records and my John Coltrane records and my Paul 
Desmond records.” 

The late Marsh is - superficially, at least - Braxton’s most 
surprising essential resource, until one recognizes anew just 
how closely Braxton’s work does depend, however tangential¬ 
ly, on the harmonic series. 

“Warne’s music touched me very young, 11 years old. I 
played it all day yesterday. Warne was never respected because 
there was no slot for him and because he wasn’t trying to be an 
African. He and Lennie Tristano were individuals whose work 
reflects on that European mystical tradition in a post-Parker 
context. All of these gentlemen approached their music with 
single-minded dedication.” 

It’s possible to argue that there was in that gentlemanly 
single-mindedness just some of the sterile seed of its own 
limitation. 

Braxton is impressively and unaffectedly feminist and his 
personal voice - like the rapid interphase of voices on his 
phone - depends increasingly on a subdominant of femininity. 
He makes a stronger case for the Anima than Judy Chicago’s 
famous Dinner Party or Germaine Greer’s schematic Obstacle 
Race. 

“We are coming to a point when it is not possible to move 
forward as a species into a new time phase without recognising 
the great works of our women masters. This is the gateway to 
the next thousand years.” 

He expresses a deep admiration for Hildegard of Bingen, 
the 12th century healer, mystic and composer, who felt herself 
to be a “feather on the breath of God” and articulated a sense of 
cosmic and physical harmony unequalled before Cage or 
Stockhausen or Messiaen. “I’d like to say that Hildegard is as 
important as Johann Sebastian Bach. Yeah, put that in.” 

The breadth of Braxton’s reference is staggering. The quiet 
confidence wth which he expresses it, reassuring. Though 
always conscious of the jeopardies that face the pioneering 
artist in a fragmented and hierarchical society, he seems to 
have attained some sort of dynamic equilibrium. 

“I feel very grateful that I discovered early the role models 
that will allow me to work for the rest of my life - and still be 
frustrated.” • 
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Bill Frisell may be a great guitarist, but he hasn’t 
got the hang of this self-publicity business at all. I mean, the 
man just has no idea how to make an impact. He’s too polite, 
for one thing. Too accommodating. Thinks too hard before 
answering questions. Hasn't anyone ever told him that jour¬ 
nalists aren’t taken in by this sort of behaviour? 

On the occasion of this interview, for instance, he certainly 
did himself no favours. We breezed into the lounge bar of his 







hotel, the three of us - interviewer, photographer and designer 
— sat down, put our feet up, and peremptorily announced that 
we wanted to take some pictures of him up in his room. (His 
bathroom, to be precise.) Inwardly I cowered as I imagined the 
sort of response that, say, Miles Davis or Keith Jarrett would 
make to this suggestion. Would he go the whole hog and kick 
us out onto the street there and then, or would we be let off 
lightly with nothing worse than a stream of colourful abuse? 

“Sure,” said Frisell amiably. "That’s no problem.” 

He led us up onto the fourth floor and along a sequence of 
labyrinthine corridors so long and tortuous that it would have 
made Mervyn Peake's Gormenghast look like a Wendy house. 
Safely installed in his room, my companions set about making 
some basic preparations for the picture-session — taking all the 
furniture out, installing floodlights, re-tiling the bathroom, 
that sort of thing — while Bill looked on with a certain amount 
of bemusement. But still no disapproval. And all the time I 
was wondering: what’s with this Mr Nice Guy stuff? Where 
does he think it’s going to get him? 

It’s particularly disconcerting to find that the man responsi¬ 
ble for some of the scariest and most unearthly noises ever to be 
called forth from six strings and a block of wood should turn 
out to be so mild-mannered in person. To look at him, you’d 
think that the meanest thing Frisell could think of doing with 
the guitar would be to strum the chords of “I’d Like To Teach 
The World To Sing”. 

We were in the right room, weren’t we? 

Nobody plays the guitar like Bill Frisell (yet), and 
by the same token. I’ve never met anyone who talks quite like 
him either. Before we go any further, there are some things 
you have to know about Frisell as Interviewee: 

1 At times his conversation sounds like one of his solos: 


that is, just as he delights in 
orthodox guitar solo, so he has little time for the syntax of 
ordinary speech. He’ll start a phrase, get half-way through, 
grow bored with it and then start off on a different one which 
is often only obliquely connected. If this is one of the 
techniques which makes him intriguing as a guitarist, it also 
means he can be a real headache to transcribe. Then again, this 
was at the end of a six-week tour. Perhaps he was just tired. 

2 He speaks at the rate of about a word every five minutes. 
I realised immediately that I’d made a terrible mistake in 
turning up at the interview with only one tape in my machine. 
Interviewers meeting Frisell should come prepared with at 
least a five-pack of Cl20s. The traditional three dots aren’t 
always enough to do justice to the length of his pauses: so now 
and again I’ve stretched it to six. 

3 Occasionally there’ll be an even longer pause than usual. 
When this happens, you know that he’s searching for some 
elusive word. You try to guess what it’s going to be, but 
invariably he comes down on something completely different: 
relying on the hunch (again, in speech as in guitar-playing) 
that sometimes the only way to surprise people is to state the 
blindingly obvious. 


It was beginning to look as though our photographer 
would have to call in a team of expert plumbers before the 
bathroom was in a fit state for the perfect snapshot, so I 
decided it was time to get Bill talking. I fired my first killer 
question — “Why did you leave ECM?” — and settled back to 
adjust myself to the Frisell rate of delivery. 

“I just needed a change," he began, picking his way through 
the words with extreme caution. “Like with the latest record 
it's ... I never could have done anything like that with ECM. 

I mean the whole process was so different. I had much more 
time, and there was a lot of different people involved, and we 
had three different producers on the record, and . . . The 
record I did before was not produced by Manfred {Eicher, 
ECM supremo]. . . But basically what would happen with me 
was it was more ... It was always done really fast, in one or 
two days, you didn't have really much time to ... I mean, I 
like doing things that way, I’m not putting that down, and 
Manfred is . . . his way of dealing with that situation is ... I 
mean he’s incredible in the studio for using that process, but I 
just wanted to try something else." 

The new LP, Before We Were Born, was recorded for Elektra. 
As David Ilic pointed out in his review ( Wire 63), it’s very 
much a Frisell sampler: the line-up varies from track to track 
and there are only two songs credited to the band with which 
he’s just been touring - himself. Hank Roberts (cello), Kermit 
Driscoll (bass) and Joey Baron (drums). It’s hard to take in all 
at one go. One minute you’re listening to country and 
western, then it’s neo-industrial rock, then it’s a spaced-out 
blues, then it’s free improvisation, then it’s a tango. But 
Frisell maintains that this haphazardness is deliberate. Over 
the last few years he’s played with Paul Bley, John Zorn, 
Power Tools, Paul Motian, Wayne Horvitz and Jan Garbarek 
(among others) and influences like that don’t just go away. 

“First when I started this group it took a long time before 
we could record . . . That was one frustration . . . things 
moved really slowly.” (I know the feeling.) “But now this is a 
chance for me to take all the things I’ve learned from playing 
with all these different people, and sort of focus it into one 

Here we go: area, perhaps? Entity? Organic structure? 

He admits, though, that the format of this album was 
partly dictated by the record company. 

“The idea for that record, the first germ of an idea, was 
when I went to talk to Bob Hurwitz [executive producer at 
WEA]. When I was looking around for a company to go to, I 
went and talked to him, and ... I had all these ideas, like for 
different records . . . like - I want to do a record with Arto 
Lindsay, and I want to do a record with John Zorn, and . . . 
He said up to this point, he didn’t feel that I’d made a record 
that really showed what I did ... He said that you had to 
listen to about ten different records to sort of . . . get the 
picture. So he wanted me to try to pull a few desperate things 
together.” 

Hold on! Let me just rewind the tape here. Surely he said 



disparate things? 

"... pull a few desperate things together ...” 

No? Oh well, I suppose it fits, in a way. OK, carry on. 

“. . . and put them in one place, so that you could get just a 
more broad view of what it is I do. But it was hard ... I still 
don’t know ... I mean it is made up of a lot of different ...” 

Styles? Genres? Ingredients? 

“. . . things, and it was really hard to try to make it into 
one record.” 

At this point Bill was finally summoned into the bathroom 
to adopt the pose in which you can now see him adorning the 
cover of this magazine. He disappeared, as unflappable and 
co-operative as ever, and returned, still beaming, a few 


In the meantime I’d been mulling over one of the 
nagging contradictions inherent to his music. There’s the 
anarchic, deconstructivist impulse which leads him to hang 
around with Zorn, Lindsay and pals, but there’s also what 
Brian Morton (Wire 36) identified as his feel for the architecture 
of songs, his “virtuosity of deep structure”. Hearing Frisell 
talk about the band, it becomes more and more obvious that 
this is a conscious tension, one which he has chosen to live 
within, although naturally enough he finds it hard to articu¬ 
late the precise nature of his goals. 

“During this tour — because this is the most we’ve been able 
to play - it’s becoming more . . . whole, somehow. That’s 
what I was hoping. It’s not like . . . well now there’s a bebop 
tune, and there’s this, and ... I mean each piece we play has 
its own character, and everything, but they’re becoming a 
little more organic. We’re using elements from other parts of 
our vocabulary, but . . . it’s getting more evenly distributed 
through what we do.” 

So is that what he actually wants to happen? 

“Well, I like the idea of going from one place to a 
drastically different place, but with the group ... I want to 
be able to do that, I want to be able to shift gears, turn 
completely around, but at the same time I want it to have 
some clarity, or . . . There has to be some kind of a line going 
through it. I think that’s starting to happen now, a little bit. 

Struggle? Time coming? Day’s journey into night? 

Perhaps Frisell’s compulsive eclecticism, his rooted unwil¬ 
lingness to stick with one particular style, goes right back to 
his days in Colorado when, as well as listening to a lot of blues 
and surfing records, he used to scan the area’s one jazz station 
for something that would catch his attention. 

“They would play things like Coltrane’s ‘My Favourite 
Things’, or some Kenny Burrell things or Jimmy Smith, so I 
started to hear bits of things that way.” 

Only “bits of things", you notice. Even now he finds it hard 
to name individual players whose current work he finds 
inspiring. 

“I just listen to the radio, or I’ll see videos on television or 


something . . . You know, and there’s a lot that doesn’t really 
interest me, but then there are things that jump out.” 
Suddenly he remembers someone. “Lately in the last few weeks 
I’ve been listening to a tape of John Hiatt. A friend of mine 
said check this out, and I’ve really kinda got into that. These 
songs, you know, kinda country songs, and the words ... I 
just love that stuff.” 

Frisell craves stability as much as anyone: the 
stability of family life, of knowing where his next gig is 
coming from, of having a chord sequence to follow. At the 
same time, there’s a part of him which enjoys living danger¬ 
ously. (He talks fondly of working with Paul Bley where 
“There’s no rehearsal at all. Not even a word about what we’re 
going to do. He’ll talk about anything but the music.”) It’s 
probably in a domestic context that this contradiction is most 

"My wife and kid came for part of this tour, and were with 
me for a couple of weeks, which helps ... But even that’s 
difficult, I mean all the travelling and everything . . . One 
side of me wants to just be home in one place, and to be with 
them, but then also to be playing here is . . . It’s incredible. 
Especially the last tour where I’m doing my own music.” 

He seems relieved that he has now built up the kind of 
following which means that gigs can be booked a year or more 
in advance. But with music as spontaneous, as adventurous as 
this, isn’t even that element of security counterbalanced by the 
thought that the band just mightn’t be sparking off each other 
by then. 

“A little bit, yes, but when I got this band together ... I 
mean it took me years and years to finally decide on this 
group. I was thinking about it for some time. I was thinking 
and thinking, and trying different things, and . . . I’ve known 
these guys for a really long time. Kermit and Hank and Joey 
. . . it’s been 14 years or something that we’ve played together 
in some kind of way or another, and we’re all . . . they’re like 
my best friends, too, so ... I really wanted to put something 
together that I was sure of, not just to do like one record and 
then let it go. I really have hopes that we can do it for a long 
long time. Because it just seems so rare these days when you 
hear ... I mean there’s something really special that happens 
when people have played together for a long time . . . These 
days it seems like it’s always . . . every year somebody has a 
. . . it’s some guy’s name and he’s got a different bunch of 
people playing with him, y’know.” 

Altogether, Frisell radiates trust — both musical and person¬ 
al — in his three sidemen. This was what clinched it: 

“I needed to have guys that could play in almost any style, 
or they could go in all kinds of different directions, and then I 
also needed to have people that are . . . personally, you know 
. . .” He laughs shyly, and then springs the biggest surprise of 
all: “We all love each other.” 

And the crazy thing is - he means it. Not a trace of irony. 
Not a hint of embarrassment. 

I mean, what is the matter with this guy? • 





Another Hectic Day 
At Jack Daniels Distillery. 


There’s something special about the Tennessee hills as a 
place for making Jack Daniel’s. 

You see, we make an old-fashioned whiskey that can’t be 
hurried in any manner. And out here, where the pace of city living 
is all but forgotten, a man can slow down and do things right. 

We could probably make a bit more Jack Daniel’s if we made it in 
a factory. (Make it faster, probably, too.) But after a sip we 
think you’ll agree: there’s something special about whiskey that 
comes from the hills. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 










Max Gordon was an 86-year-old who’d run the 
Village Vanguard since 1934 - first as a basement bar for 
poets, folkies, cabaret folk, comedians (Lenny Bruce and Lord 
Buckley among them), but from the mid-50s on, for jazz. The 
wizened, grumpy Gordon walked the steep steps down into his 
internationally renowned nightclub almost every evening, 
talked to pretty girls, suffered eager journalists, took a chair 
by the door, often fell asleep. 

Max had his biases - what octogenarian doesn't? He told 
Andrew Cyrille, “You’re a great drummer, but not a jazz 
drummer,” and he refused to book most avant gardists, world 
music types and fusioneers, preferring song forms, horns and 
piano, and strong rhythm. 

Gordon's preferences still typify late-hour New York. And 
something about the Vanguard's weird wedge-shape, or the 
ambience that spreads from its foodless kitchen through odd 
nooks and crannies over its tiny square tables and back to its 
curved, muraled rear wall makes for great recordings: Col- 
trane, Rollins, Dexter Gordon, Eddie Jefferson, pianist Bill 
Evans, Kenny Burrell, Monday’s Thad Jones-Mel Lewis 
orchestra, and many more were caught Live At The Village 
Vanguard (the title of Gordon’s autobiography). 

Gordon died 11 May after surgery. His wife Lorraine, who’s 
helped with bookings in recent years, continues the usual 
policies. Tommy Flanagan, tenorist Teddy Edwards, and the 
Mingus Dynasty band have played the Vanguard since Max’s 
demise. The place feels pretty much the same. Maybe the 
tourists don’t realise we’re missing the old man who fell asleep 
at the door. 

Trumpeter Woody Shaw had been ailing for 
years, losing his eyesight and perhaps his perspective. In the 
70s he’d had it all: a burnished sound, techical command, the 
blessings of Dolphy (with whom he recorded Iron Man when he 
was 17), a feel for advanced funk (check out Larry Young’s 
Unity), unique compositions and a crack band of his own. 

Shaw was raised in Newark, New Jersey, and picked up the 
trumpet at age 11. “He couldn’t wait to get out of school, start 
playing’,” recalls Freddie Hubbard, six years Shaw’s senior and 
his predecessor with Art Blakey, Herbie Hancock, Joe Hen¬ 
derson, Dexter Gordon. “Some guys are like that. Some can 
handle it, and some can’t. Woody grew up too fast.” ( See 


Phineas Newborn Jr’s father led a big band in a club on 
Beale Street in Memphis, Tennessee. Young Phineas played 
sax, trumpet, French horn and vibes besides piano. He came 
out of Art Tatum, Teddy Wilson, R&B and the gospel church; 
he pursued two-handed virtuosity rather than the styles of Bud 
Powell or Monk. In the 50s he toured widely, appeared with 
Mingus in John Cassavetes’ film Shadows, and won over New 
York. 

The bespectacled, professorially dapper Newborn was an 
anomaly, but revered as such. He recorded for Atlantic and 
Contemporary, and moved to Los Angeles in the 60s. Ill 
health kept him inactive for long stretches, but when he came 
to Sweet Basil in the 80s, keyboardists such as Cecil Taylor 
would sit at his feet. Newborn, 57, died in Mephis on 26 
May. Memphis expatriates George Coleman and Harold 
Mabern dedicated their Fat Tuesday sets to his memory. 

Steve McCall was best known as the gracefully athletic 
drummer for Air; in feet, he worked with all the AACM, as 
well as solo, blues and bebop gigs and, in ’85, with Cecil 
Taylor’s Unit. Returning to his hometown, Chicago, in the 
late 80s McCall led sextets with local heavies. He partied 
heartily, and died of a stroke in late May. He was 56. 

These deaths weren’t the only transitions of spring 
into summer, ’89. John Zorn recently led “Cobra”, one of his 
most complex game pieces, with a new crew of improvisers on 
electronics. The Knitting Factory, which released its first 
anthology of live recordings on A&M, has opened a tiny Knot 
Room for performances that won’t interfere with upstairs. The 
Knit presents itself uptown as part of George Wein’s JVC jazz 
festival during June - and hosts its own alternative fest 
downtown at the same time. A high-ceilinged, heavily draped 
chamber in the Blue Willow, a restaurant in a 19th-century 
bank building on Broadway and Bleeker, has opened for 
bi-weekly concerts, often featuring jazz women. 

Visiones bought a grand piano. Indigo Blue struggles on 
with fine talent but small crowds. Cafe Gianluca and Birdland 
are happening venues on the Upper West Side. In three 
months I’ve seen three jazz docs: Bruce Weber’s slick and 
amoral Let's Get Lost on Chet Baker, Charlotte Zwerin’s 
faithful Straight, No Chaser compilation of Monk footage, and 
John Holland’s amusing Cuban trip with Dizzy Gillespie, A 
Night In Havana . Now we’re getting hot. • 
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STILL SMALL VOICE OF CALM 


Bobby Hackett played some of the purest trumpet in jazz. 


Martin Gayford reports on the nice guy who never really found his niche. 


There has always been a small, devoted group of 
players whom other musicians look on with special affection 
and respect, rather as an Irish family does on the brother who 
becomes a priest. They may not be the stars, or even the 
biggest influences, but through their single-minded zeal they 
help to keep the faith alive: Fats Navarro, for example, who, as 
Charles Mingus noted, was “one of the purest”. Another, 
though one would hardly guess it from his years of work with 
boisterous dixieland outfits, sugary string-sections and society 
dance bands, was the trumpeter, cornettist and guitar-player, 
Bobby Hackett. 

Dedicated as they are, this group tend to have an under¬ 
developed sense of self-preservation; a trait which quickly 
brought Navarro to the grave, of course. Hackett, although he 
overcame his early alcoholism and lived to be 60, was scarcely 
more fortunate. A tiny man who resembled a shrunken 
mafioso, he was by all accounts uncommonly generous- 
hearted, and correspondingly bad at business. Throughout his 
life he showed a positive gift for missing opportunities. It was 
typical that his promising big band foundered because half the 
musicians were too drunk to turn up for a vital audition. 
Typical too that when he did score a success he managed not to 
benefit from it. Thus his little solo on Glen Miller’s “String Of 
Pearls” was known the world over, but few realised who had 
played it; and the recordings he made with strings were used 
to soothe the customers in every supermarket in America,but it 
was the promoter, Jackie Gleason, who became rich, not 

So Hackett’s career meandered along from jazz to recording 
studio, with ignominious spells of work for Horace Heidt and 
Lester Lanin, the Victor Sylvesters of Long Island weddings, in 
between; but the admiration of his peers never faltered. 
Virtually every other trumpeter considered him a paragon; not 
only, as one might expect, players from the same general 
stylistic area — Louis Armstrong, Rex Stewart and Doc 
Cheatham, for instance — but also leading figures from the 
next generation, such as Miles Davis and Dizzy Gillespie. 
They all praised his impeccable technique, his rhythmic 
deftness, his harmonic subtlety, above all his power to 
improvise melodic lines so intricate, neatly constructed and 


flowering as to constitute self-sufficient compositions in their 
own right. Like Fats Navarro, Hackett might well have said 
his ambition was "to play a perfect melody of my own, all the 
chord progressions right, the melody fresh and original”. In 
fact, he told Whitney Balliett something rather similar: 
“. . . the key to music, the key to life, is concentration . . . 
the ideal way to play would be to concentrate to such an extent 
that all you could hear was yourself, which is something I've 
been trying to do all my life, to make my music absolutely 

Undoubtedly, one of the reasons why Hackett’s music foiled 
to register much outside the inner circle of musicians is that, 
in order to appreciate it, you have to concentrate, just as he 
concentrated when he played. If you only lend him half an ear, 
he sounds pretty enough, but light-weight. He didn’t play 
loud and he didn’t play particularly high; in fact he seldom left 
the middle register. His tone was burnished, but not especial¬ 
ly large. He never used violent emphasis, or tonal distortions, 
had little blues-feeling, and avoided all the devices by which a 
soloist grabs the listener’s attention. Instead he simply un¬ 
furled long, winding lines whose emotional colouring was no 
stronger than a calm happiness or an autumnal melancholy, 
and of which half the beauty lay in the details: miniature 
wonders of rhythmic acrobatics, unobtrusive harmonic 
legerdemain. Such a frail musical plant needed exactly the 
right conditions if it was to flourish: unfortunately Hackett 
didn’t often find them. 


For much of his career Hackett adhered to the school of 
boozy, tough-guy dixieland whose spokesman and ringleader 
was Eddie Condon. Hackett was introduced into this circle by 
his friend Pee Wee Russell when he arrived in New York in 
1937 at the age of 22, and he never really left it. In the late 
30s and early 40s, Hackett constantly played in Condon’s 
groups, Condon played in Hackett’s, and the rest of the crowd 
(Russell, the trombonist Brad Gowans, saxophonist Bud 
Freeman et at) played indiscriminately with either. Most of the 
time they performed the same tunes in the same way: a 
hard-bitten New Orleans-style ensemble at either end, and a 
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row of (brief) solos in the middle, and the results, though 
repetitious, were exhilarating. 

This set-up, however, did not really suit Hackett. His 
intricate contributions tended to pass by unnoticed in the 
hurlyburly, and he didn’t go in for the same sort of driving 
lead as Max Kaminsky, Muggsy Spanier or Wild Bill Davison. 
Although a good deal of Hackett’s work was in this idiom, he 
only really shows to advantage on the slower pieces, most of 
the best examples occurring on three LPs he recorded in the 
50s, two with Jack Teagarden, Coast Concert and Jazz Ultimate , 
and one with Condon, excruciatingly entitled Bixieland. On 
the latter date Davison was employed, sensibly, to play the 
up-tempo numbers, and Hackett only appeared on the others, 
on one of which, “I’m Coming Virginia", he produced an 
utterly spellbinding solo. Starting at a peak, it circles majesti¬ 
cally down and down through phrase after phrase and bar after 

He wasn’t really much like Beiderbecke, though, in spite of 
the name of the record. The comparison had frequently been 
made, of course, and Hackett was engaged to impersonate Bix 
at Benny Goodman’s famous Carnegie Hall Concert in 1938, 
but the resemblance was superficial. Admittedly, there were 
moments when Hacket sounded uncannily close to the lost 
hero, especially in the days before he switched from cornet to 
trumpet, but it was a question of tone and detail, an inflection 
here, a note there. At heart, their styles were quite different. 
Bix’s music was rhetorical, based on the conflict between 
flaring climaxes and hesitant, rubato qualifications. Hackett, 
in contrast, was calm, tranquil and self-contained. 

While Beiderbecke rose confidently out of the most jum¬ 
bled ensemble, Hackett was in danger of being swamped, and 
showed to better advantage on the occasions when he strayed 
away from dixieland to play within the elegant conventions of 
swing. The best of his early work, I think, comes from a 
session under his own name from 1938 on which the band, 
although made up of Condonites, riffed through polished little 
arrangements in the style of, say, the John Kirby Orchestra. 
Against this background, on “Ghost Of A Chance” and “Poor 
Butterfly”, Hackett’s solos are sighing, reflective and full of 
unobtrusive complexity: exemplary specimens of his style, in 
fact. 

His own performances with the large orchestra he organised 
the following year were equally impeccable; but the band was a 
sleek, well-groomed affair, and the general effect was 
altogether too pipe-and-slippers. Ideally, he needed a partner, 
a little sharp seasoning to set off his own unruffled brilliance. 
This he found in Lee Wiley, a singer who combined buoyant 
phrasing with a wordly-wise air: Midnight In Manhattan , the 
record they made together, is one of the summits of jazz 
singing, as flawless a blend of voice and obbligato as Billie 
Holiday with Lester Young. Pee Wee Russell was also perfect 
as a counterpart, but though they frequently worked together, 
nothing, as far as I know, was recorded except their early 
collaborations in dixieland groups. The albums with Teagar¬ 
den each contain one, glorious duet, and he made a fascinating 


LP with Gillespie, but it was not until the late 60s that he 
worked and recorded regularly with a suitable musical mate: 
the trombonist Vic Dickenson. 

The two of them made a wonderful double-act. When 
setting out a theme, for example, Hackett would execute a 
seamless exposition of the melody, while Vic would gently rub 
it up the wrong way with burry, interrogative phrases, rasping 
counterlines, and an occasional raspberry. Both were musi¬ 
cians’s musicians with infallible techniques and extraordinary 
memories for tunes, and both thought the other was marvel¬ 
lous. Indeed, Dickenson once said that out of the legion of 
players he had encountered in the course of a long and busy 
career, he had most enjoyed playing with Hackett and Lester 

A surprising and interesting pairing. Perhaps the qualities 
that Dickenson detected were the same as those that impressed 
the youthful beboppers. Certainly, and also a little surprising¬ 
ly, they too listened to Hackett. As Little Benny Harris, the 
trumpeter, once explained, “We jumped on a record like 
Bobby Hackett’s ‘Embraceable You’ because it was full of 
beautiful extended harmonies and unusual changes. Bobby was 
a guitarist, and knew his changes, just as Dizzy Gillespie and 
Kenny Clarke knew keyboard harmony." (There are few good 
examples of Hackett’s guitar work, but one record, Feather Bed 
Blues by Leonard Feather’s All Stars, shows him to have been 
an imaginative and dextrous performer on the instrument.) 

Harris went on to describe the interest some of his friends 
took in musicians who played long lines, and although he does 
not mention Hackett again specifically, this was surely another 
reason why his music attracted the early modernists. But there 
was even more to it than that. When Miles Davis remarked 
that he liked the way Hackett “runs his chords, stays around 
the low register, and, above all, always says something”, he 
could, of course, have been talking about himself. It would be 
going too far to claim that Hackett was a cool player before his 
time, especially as his own main inspiration in later life was 
Louis Armstrong, but there were several qualities, such as his 
avoidance of “hot” tonal tricks and mannerisms, for example, 
and his preoccupation with musical subtleties, that he shared 
with the young lions of the late 40s. 

The only time I ever saw Hackett was at the Nice 
Festival of 1975. He looked old and tired and probably knew 
he was dying. Despite the fact that the temperature was in the 
80s, and everybody else was in shirt-sleeves, he was wearing a 
neat, dark suit and bow-tie. Musically, he was also a misfit, as 
the organisers had thrown him into a noisy catch-all blowing 
session in which his quiet solos barely registered. After a 
while, he discreetly slipped off stage. 

This stray glimpse, it seems, was a good image for his whole 
career; but if he was often drowned out and ignored when he 
was alive, years after his death he remains well worth listening 
to. Jazz is often loud and blaring and greasy, and none the 
worse for that, but it also has room for still, quiet voices, and 
of these Bobby Hackett was one of the purest. • 
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KEEP THE DOG 

with special guests 

JOHN ZORN 
ANDTENKO 

Monday 3rd July at 7.45pm 
QEH South Bank 



NEW RELEASE 



ANTHONY BRAXTON 

COMPOSITION No. 96 
for Orchestra and Four Slide Projectors 

LR 169 




A DAY OF 
IMPROVISED 
MUSIC AT THE 
DONMAR WAREHOUSE 

41 Earlham Street 
London WC2H 9LD 
Sunday 30th July 1989, 2.30-10.30 pm 

DEREK BAILEY JOHN BUTCHER CHRIS 
BURN JIM DENLEY PHIL DURRANT 
MATT HUTCHINSON AKEMI KUHN 
MARCIO MATTOS PHIL MINTON STEVE 
NOBLE EVAN PARKER EDDIE PREVOST 
JOHN RUSSELL VERYAN WESTON 
STEVIE WISHART 

TICKETS: Day tickets (admission to all events) £10.00, 


TO© 

Al Di Meola 
Larry Coryell 
Bireli Lagrene 



HAMMERSMITH ODEON 

Friday 21st July at 7.30pm. 

Tickets £10.00 and £9.00. 





























subscribe and collect a Harry Connick album! 


We're just wild about Harry (© Cliche Inc), and 
you could be too if you subscribe this month to 
your favourite jazz and new music magazine. 

There's never been a better time to subscribe to 
Wire. It saves you money - we continue to hold down the 
price of subscribing, even though another cover price rise looks 
inevitable before long. We send you the issues pronto, every 
month. And you get them in a smart wrapper that postmen 
all over the country feel privileged to handle. 

This month, we have another one of those extra incentives. If 
you subscribe to Wire before 24 July, we’ll send you a copy of 
the much-praised new album by New Orleans piano whizz 
and all-round photogenic guy Harry Connick. The album's 
called 20, it’s out here on CBS, and we like it a lot round the 
office. You read about Harry in issue 63. Now you can hear 
him in the privacy of your own home. 

Just fill in the subs form with this ish, write “My Man Harry” 
on it somewhere, and mail it to us with the relevant 
cheque/credit card number/premium bonds. We’ll do the rest. 

And welcome to the world of Wire! 










one fine deity 





Proposition 1: They're loud and they're going nowhere fast. Hell , take 
it easy, boys, we’ll pick 'em off at the impasse. 

Negation 1: Eat dust, suckers. Speed is more than just accelerated 
pulse. It's about thinking on the move. 

The first law of music is, you gotta move. Speed 
interprets the law according to its dialectic of stasis - energy 
consumed in treading air — and displacement of vast spaces in 
doublequick time. Thrash is the dialectic of speed transcribed 






Proposition 3: New York, huh! A cracked Egghead Republic where 
the loft elite slum it with the underworld way below 42nd Street. 
Enough yolks! Sink it now! 


Negation 3: There are worse things than John Zorn's bird calls. Duck 
off if you're worried about getting egg on your face. 

Andy Hawkins’ mother was a ragtime pianist. He 
and Gabe, high school comrades, came from a “frontier 
suburb” next to St Louis’s black districts. They absorbed the 
musics on their doorsteps, formed their own group, played 
three gigs proper supporting hardcore heroes Black Flag, 
Minutemen and Die Kreuzen, before moving to NY. Their 
first LP won them the admiration of Bill Laswell, who 
produced Undertow and released it in Europe on his Enemy 
label. The BIG noise dynamo also appealed to John Zorn’s 
aesthetic of speed. Politic or genuine affinities? 

Says Gabe: “There's a stigma to such names, I guess, but 
that’s not the point. We have a lot of aesthetics in common 

record when we couldn’t have done the same ourselves. I guess 
we work with Zorn because we had something to offer by way 
of sonic backdrop to the kind of pieces he does ...” 

Andy: “With Zorn we’re still tryna figure out exactly where 
we’re going with the whole thing. We’re doing three different 
kinds of things with him. We do total improv, with very 
sketchy hand signals directing tempo changes etc. We’re also 
doing his Coltrane covers, with Tim Berne, too. Then there's 

Specimen’." (The excellent Zorn track on BIG’s Sawtooth EP.) 
“There’s some things he’d probably like us to compress more if 
we could, or go even faster. We’re forcing him to play by our 

to meet us half way on. On the other hand I’ve never heard 
him play badly with somebody. If it’s all falling apart he’s the 

In this company you gotta th 


link fast. 




“This Stunning Record” 

reviewed yet! But there's no doubt that the new Material 
album. The Western Lands, is bound to cause interest and 
excitement every time you play it for your friends. So how can 
you get hold of a copy, free, gratis and for no payment? 

Easy. All you have to do is enter this month’s tremendous 
Wire competition. Answer this question (correctly) and you 
could be one of 20 lucky winners! Here we go: 

One of these titles belongs to a previous Material record. 
Which one? 

® DANGEROUS MUSIC 
® TEMPORARY MUSIC 
© BATHROOM MUSIC 
© CRASH-BANG-WALLOP MUSIC 

Send your answer on a postcard to: Jazz Elitists Rule, Wire, 
Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London WIP5PN. Don’t 
forget to include your name and address and say whether 
you’d like record, cassette or CD! 

First 20 correct answers drawn on 25 July win, thanks to the 
kind offices of Virgin Records! 



i big bang every month. 


















































Live Tracks 

(Impetus IMP 18610) 

Recorded: Bracknell, 5 July 1986 


Bobby Bradford (c); Te 

(g); Eddie Parker (flute); Evan Parker (ts); Courtney 
Pine (ss, ts); Nick Stephens (b); Annie Whitehead 

Detail Plus 

Way It Goes/Dance Of The Soul 

(Impetus IMP 18611) 

Recorded: Cambridge, 2 July 1986. 

Way It Goes!Dana Of The Soul Part 1 ■ Way It 
Goes/Dana OfThe Soul Part 2. 

Bobby Bradford (c); Johnny Dyani (b); Frode 
(ts); John Stevens (d). 




ing; the strings sounding like distant drums or 
a piano or . . . Whatever he’s doing it raises 
the whole group to a different place. Although 

probably reflects the presence of Bobby Brad¬ 
ford who brings clarity of purpose wherever he 
goes. His playing is more melodic and more 


Gjerstad is always inspired by th 


ne fairly typical Brack- 
festival partying with especially 
rousing solos from King, Bradford and Annie 
Whitehead. Courtney Pine has come a long 
way since 1986; his solo on "Float Indigo" is 
rather raw, to say the least. Listening to him 
alternately honking and squeaking in auto¬ 
like some of these rough edges to reappear. 

Way It Goes is a more satisfying record; 
intense, varied and finely-focused. The dark 
soul dancing at the heart of Detail is the late 
Johnny Dyani. His musical personality is com¬ 
pletely original and highly unpredictable. On 


Marcus Roberts 

The Truth Is Spoken Here 

(Novus 3051-1-N) 

The Arrival-, Blue Monk\ MaureUa\ Single Petal Of A 
Rose- Country By Choke-, The Truth Is Spoken Here-, In A 

(ts); Marcus Roberts (p); Reginald Veal (b), Elvin 


Branford Marsal 
TrioJeepy 
(CBS 465134) 


Wynton Marsalis 
The Majesty Of The Blues 
(CBS 465129) 

Th. Majaty OfTh, Blue, (Puhmmtn Strut)-, Hitkur, 
Dickory Doth-, Th. Dath Ofjun-, Pmmlur. Autapty -, 
Oh But On The Third Day. 

Wynton Marsalis (t); Teddy Riley (t); Freddie Lonzo 
(tb); Todd Williams (ss, ts); Dr Michael White (cl); 



annual family outing. This year Marcus, who’s 
the pianist in Wynton’s band, is also along, 
but brother Delfeayo, who’s a producer, is 


n's birth. Marcus looks grave and Branford 

On Roberts’ album the opener “Arrival” 
muted and fluent. Roberts makes obeisance to 

work clattering furiously it’s quite an event. 
Unfortunately none of the other band tracks 




standard-defence st: 
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HENRY 

THREADGILL 

AND HIS BAND plus support 


TRILOK GERTE 
GROEP 

Trilok Gurtu - Palle Mikkleborg - Jonas Hellborg 
Daniel Goyone • Shobha Gurtu 

AND HUMAN CHAIN 


























































































always good ground to co 


Christopher Spendel Group/ 
Annie Whitehead 
Ready For Take Off 

Recorded: Villingen, September 1988. 

" ’ ' " ' ~ -/>; Queen s Plaza; Ready For Takt 


Stylus counselling by 
Graham Lock 


typical Rollins. It’s effective though, lead 
to a choppy, querulous “In Your Own Sv 
Way”, a softly-smudged “Pannonica” and 
elegaic colours of “Theme For Ernie”. I kr 
nothing about Bergonzi (another Grove or 
sion!), except that I’d like to hear more. 



5 a largely Latin set 

of both Chick Corea and Tyner in his playing, 
has composed all eight selections - and if Ready 
For Take Off isn’t quite hold-the-front-page 


North West a stunning LP that bristles with 
attack and vigour. Wilson, a post-polio quad- 

since the age of four, leads his Rebirth sextet 

blues etc) with the infectious spirit of modern 
jazz. His technique is amazing - fast fingering 




riting and the warmth and mobility of Annie 
Whitehead’s horn. Though a trombone-led 

Latin session, Whitehead’s playing (like that 
' one of her lifelong gurus, JJ Johnson) is a 

adingly suggests a valve trombone, and a 



pet and Johnny Guarnieri on harpsichord, the 
latter Roy Eldridge and Dodo Marmarosa (on 
piano). Formed to give the players in Shaw’s 
orchestra more room to solo, the Five (actually 
a sextet) used only brief head arrangements and 
improvised the rest, the result being a relaxed 
swing studded with glittering solos. There 
may be a marginal shift away from Dixieland's 

self-analysis between the 1940 and 1945 ses¬ 
sions, but mostly this is expertly played and 
crafted mainstream jazz led by Shaw’s bright, 


young altoist much helped by an impeccable 
array of sidemen - Jaki Byard, Tom Harrell, 
Ray Drummond etc - who all give of their 


flag momentarily - “That’s All" sees him flog a 



[arris on the gently chiming ballad 

:>ulse on “Queen’s Plaza", and gracefully 
“Tapsi Strikes Again”. The 
rk, emphasising the album title by 

i seagulls, has managed t( 


le splendid adhered to a specific stylistic school. Original- 


rhythm section. The sleeve-note comparisons 
to Rollins puzzled me: Bergonzi’s method is to 
build his solos from abrupt little squiggles and 


>rd, from 1961, finds him in engagingly 

Tunes are familiar - "Willow Weep For 















simultaneously and continuously ...featuring 

4-8 groups in EACH hall; FOURTEEN 

JAZZ FESTIVALS at the same time ! ! 

MONTY ALEXANDER 

'Ivory & Stool’ 


OTHELLOMOUNEAUX 

L. .£ E J!SlS3!?]!?co.ll RAMSEY LEWIS I 

I 

I || TANyi MARIA | 

GEOROE BENSON [ 

maam 

KENNY BURRELL LARRY CARLTON 

1 BOB BERQ/band 1 

I RANDYBRECKER I 

LARRY CORYELL AL DIMBOLA 

BIRELI LAQRENE JOHN SCOFIELD 


lORTHSECll 

jazz 

J Festiva l 

.JVC 


^FflpiF 

| STAN GETZ | 

’BIRD’ -1989 WINNERS CONCERTS , 

| JOE WILLIAMS | 

| ASTRUD GILBERTO | 

>.D m ^g..0E.S p 

.!SS»!!K 1 

JOHN SURMAN BRASS PROJECT | 

| PHIL WOODS | 

| MICHAEL BRECKER 11 DIZZY GILLESPIE | 

| YELLOW JACKETS | 

BLUJ?, BROTHERS |[ ALGREEN | 

[ DENNY ZEITLIN | 

I ULUANBOUTTt 11 KSBSSK 1 

| LAROMANDERIE 1 

NEW ORLEANS GREETS THE HAGUE 

8 BANDS FROM NEW ORLEANS, SPECIALLY FLOWN 

OVER TO THE NORTH SEA JAZZ FESTIVAL: 

NEW ORLEANS VAUDEVILLE SHOW/DOC CHEATHAM 

RUDY BALLIU SOCIETY SERENADIRS 

LOUIS NELSON’S NEW ORLEANS ALL STARS 

OLYMPIA BRASS BAND - REBIRTH JAZZ BAND 

WALTER WOLFMAN' WASHINOTON + JOHNNY ADAMS 

LILLIAN BOUTTE • DIRTY DOZEN BRASS BAND 

| BOBBROOKMEYER | | EMILYHADDAD | 

| LONNIE MACK | 

| BUCKWHEAT ZYDECO 11 HERmijUNCOCK j 

| LOU RAWLS | 

| BOBBY BLUE’BUND || RUFI^S HARLEY | 

| RED RODNEY | 

ORIGINAL COTTON CLUB REVUE 

jMmm* 

| HARPERBROTHERS | 

3 BANDS FROM AFRICA: 

YOUSSOU N’DOUR A SUPER L’ETOILE 
DOUDCHMTDIAY1 RO SMORC H1STR A 

1 CHARLES MINQU8 1 

| SUPER BAND | 



CHRIS CALLOWAY (vocal) 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS (tap) 

| SCREAMIN’JAYHAWKINS) 

1 MANHATTAN I 

| TRANSFER | 

STAHLEYCLARKE 
GEORGE DUKE 
PROJECT 

| JIMMY HEATH | 

THE LEADERS 

art^rVlythi 

KIRK LIQHTSBY 

| SPYROGYRA ll OSCAR PETERSON 1 

RED HOLLOWAY | 

IJmmJI GEORGE ADAMS | 

1 CH M£?.?A A || BOBBY HUTCHERSON | 

|^%3&!SS|| KENNYBARRON 1 

| ART VAN DAMME || TUCK & PATTI || 

MICHELLE | 

1 cubic terry || judy Roberts | 

1 MILES DAVIS |L 0 B T ™JAJE8 ii J| 

| EDWIN RUHEN | 

1 henrythreadgill 11 BOOGIE BOY 1 

| DUTCH SWING COLLEGE || CHAKAKHAN | 

AR i u J8?* N P,*yoL i 

| McCOY TYNER || BILLY MITCHELL | 

l»:ZS slt JI albertking || 

MATHILDE SANTING || SARAH VAUGHAN || JOHN HICKS | 

1 THE DRIFTERS || KOINONIA | 

b T .qba« M sh S 0W’8 S 9 I 1 CEDARWALTON | [ImMYKNEPPER [ 


p^iinmyoNi ^ 


| | BILLLASWELL 


I PATRICIA BARBER 
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